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ABSTRACT 

This document outlines a systematic approach to the 
process of reviewing employer and employee training needs so that 
postsecondary institutions can work closely with business, industry, 
and labor (BIL) to meet these needs. It also contains sections that 
review the rationale and development processes that provided a basis 
for the model. The model is meant to fill the need for a 
cost-effective, locally focused data collection system that will 
provide a basis for a postsecondary institution to make decisions 
relative to pre- and post-employment education and training programs. 
The document is organized into three sections. Section 1 presents the 
BIL Needs Assessment Model, which contains a systematic design for a 
needs assessment project along with details regarding the procedures 
to be followed. In' section 2, background information relative to the 
development of the mqdel is presented and the pilot ^testing phase of 
the^piroject is reviewed. Section 3 contains a copy of the original 
document presented to the technical* review panel. This document 
presents the assumptions, rationale, and the review of existing 
models that provided the foundation on which the BIL Needs Assessment 
Model was built. Also contained in section 3 are the computer 
programs developed for the analysis of data generated, by the employer 
survey. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



Continuous interaction between business industry and postsecondary institutions is vital if 
the institutions are to adequately serve the changing needs of their community. 

Realization of this.fact has led members of the National Postsecondary Alliance to combine 
their resources to develop a systematic approach to the process of reviewing the education and 
training needs, of employers and employees. This publication is designed to assist postsecondary 
institutions in meeting the challenge of identifying and responding to the constantly changing 
needs of their constituent groups. ' 

This project has been made possible through the efforts and contributions of ten members of 
the Postsecondary. Education Alliance of Institutions/Districts. The institutions participating in 
•this project were: Caldwell Community College, Hudson, NC; Dallas County Community College 
District, Dallas, .TX; Kalamazoo Valley Community College, Kalamazoo, Ml; Hocking Technical 
College, Nelsonville, OH; Linn-Benton Community College, Albany, OR; Milwaukee Area 
Technical College, Milwaukee, W1; NbrthXentral Technical Institute, Wausau, Wl; Northern 
Essex Community College, Haverhill, MA; Orahgeburg-Calhoun Technical College, Orangeburg, 
SC; Trident Technical College, Charleston, SG. We wish to thank the individuals who 
coordinated the pilot testing efforts at their respectiye institutions. These individuals were: Carey 
Rector, Dallas Community College District; M. Patrick Black, Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical 
.College; and Russell Paulson, North Central Technical Institute. 

Special thanks are in order to the National Center staff members who provided valuable 
assistance in completion of this project. Scot Krause contributed to the review of literature and 
the design of the instrumentation used in the.model. Dr. Ronald Denison, Director of the ' 
National Postsecondary Alliance, contributed to the initial conceptualization of the model, the 
development and conduct of the pilot testing workshops, and to the overall management of the 
project. - 

' Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 

■'— The National Center for Research 

~ T — - — ~ — ^-^^tacatLoLa^^ 
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PREFACE 

A major goal of postsecondary institutions (community colleges, technical colleges, and 
technical institutes) is thai of providing the educational experience required for .individuals to 
enter and remain in the llbor force. To effectively achieve this goal, it is necessary for 
postsecondary institutions, to work closely with Business, Industry, and Labor (hereafter referred 
■to bv the acronym B,l.l7) to continually mqnitpr employee education and training needs. To aid 
in meeting this goal, a/embers of the National Postsecondary Alliance with, technical assistance 
from The. National Ce/iter tor Research in Vocational Education, have developed this B.I.L. needs 
assessment model. 

Th.s document/outlines a systematic approach to the process of reviewing employer and 
employee needs, l/afso contains sections that review the rationale and development process 
which provided aybasis for the model. 1 

The system /resented is not meant to duplicate or replace the regional or state systems 
designed to prgVide general planning information. Neither is it meant to replace specifically 
focused cccupltional or task analysis systems. Rather it is meant to fill the need for a cost- 
effective loca/ly focused data collection system that will provide a basis for a postsecondary 
institution to/make decisions relative to pre- and post-employment education and training 
programs. / 

Section I presents the B.I.L Needs Assessment Model which contains a systematic design 
for a needs ass -ssment project along with details regarding the procedures to be followed, 
Section \J provides background information relative. to the development of the model and ^ . 
contain/a review of the pilot testing phase of the project. Section III contains a copy of the 
oriqina/document presented to the Technical Review Panel (Appendix A). This document 
review/ the assumptions, rationale, and the review of existing models that provided .the 
foundation on which the B.I.L. Needs Assessment Model was built. Also contained in Section III 
- are de computer programs developed for the analysis of data generated by the employer survey 
(Appendix B). ■ 
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I. B.I. L NEEDS ASSESSMENT MODEL 



A. INTRODUCTION 

• This- model has be,en developed by members of the National Postsecondary Alliance with 
• technical assistance from the staff of the National Center for Research in Vocational Education at 
The Ohio State University. The intent of this model is to provide a system designed to provide 
specific information regarding the needs of local employers and employees for the purpose of 
local short-term decision making and program 

planning. . , 

B. PROCEDURES 

Although simple in .principle, the process of determining the specific education and training 
needs of 'employers can result in the necessity of resolving fairly complex issues and the 
^.collection and analysis of extremely farge volumes Of data. It is desirable'to completely plan ancl 
organize each activity as far in advance of execution as possible. Figure Tprovides an overview of 
the BJ.L Needs Assessment System. Each procedure is discussed below, and some processes 
are dealt with in more detail in separate sections. During the pilot testing phase of the model 
development, a number of critical points arose that affect the outcome of a B.I.L. needs, 
assessment project, A discussion of these issues will be included within this procedures section, 
as well as, in the analysis of pilot ter* efforts in Section II. The numbers of each of the following 
procedures correspond to the circleo numbers in Figure*!. 

, 1. IDENTIFY B.I.L. PROJECT COORDINATOR 

Due to the desirability of distributing the workload of the B.I.L. needs assessment among a 
number of individuals, it is necessary to identify an individual who will have the primary 
responsibility of coordinating the project. 

2. DETERMINE PROJECT OBJECTIVES " 

The specific-purpose or objective-of the B.I.L. needs assessment project will vary. from, 
institution to institution and from' one application pf the model to the next. Because the degree of 
rigor that is applied to various procedures will determine the appropriate application Of the 
results, it is important to clearly and specifically state the objectives at the outset. For example, if 
the primary objective is to identify possib[e_expansion_programs, the selection of employers to be 
"sampled" would be different than* if the objective is improvement. of existing programs. In the 
latter case,- it would be more useful to include a greater percentage of employers who have hired 
program graduates than in the former. 

typical objectives for application of the mode! might include: 




• Identification of short-term special training program needs of local companies in office 
occupations (or any other program area). 



• Providing a basis for determining if program content balance is appropriate for the 
current job market. 



FIGURE 1 . 
B.I.L. NEEDS ASSESSMENT SYSTEM 
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Make 
Programmatic 
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• Identifying areas where program expansion (or reduction) appears in order. 



• * Identifying areas where new programs might be added. 

• Identification of appropriate levels of training. 
Determination of possible public relations problems. 

• Providing a data base for decisions relative to scheduling (or program location). 

It will be very tempting to try to meet a maximUm number of objectives with each application 
of the model (some would say "more bang for the buck"). If one yields to this temptation, it is 
likely that the project will either sink under the wejjght of the volume of data collected, or be 
stretched too thin by attempting to cover an excessively broad scope of content. Our pilot testing 
suggests that it may be impossible to develop objectives that are too narrow for a particular 
application of the model. / * 

3. IDENTIFY AND TRAIN NEEDS ASSESSMENT TEAM * 

The needs assessment team is the group that will have maximurr^ influence on the quality of 
the project. It has been observed that the degree of commitment of team members is to a great 
deal influenced by how close they are to applications Of the data collected. For example, a 
division director-will have more interest in developing instruments and collecting data to be used 
in division program expansion than in expanding continuing education offerings. Of course, the 
reverse is also true. Even though this may appear to be a statement of the obvious, in at least 
One pilot test site, sOme assessment team mertibers were less than enthusiastic about collecting 
data for other sectors of the college, Even though there were other logical reasons for selecting 
these individuals, the process suffered from a basic human factor. Also, because the greater the 
'•ownership 11 of the project design/the greater the commitment to the task, the needs assessment 
team should Oe involved as early as possible in the resolution of procedural details and issues. 

Training for the team should include an overview of the project, clarification of all 
terminology used in the d' .a collection instruments, and if the interview technique is selected, a 
series of practice interviews. These should be followed by a group session where experiences of 
team members are shared, and collected data is reviewed and coded to ensure consistent 
application of. the interview instrument. 

4. SELECT OCCUPATIONAL AREAS FOR STUDY 

The selection of occupational areas has two aspects. The first was dealt with in some degree 
in the section on objectives. !t may be that the application of the B.LL. needs assessment model 
will be limited to one specific occupational area. This is especially suggested for the institution's 
first experience. The second aspect of occupational areas relates to employers and instrument 
design. 

Even a very limited survey results in an intrusion and burden on the employer. Some survey 
instruments reviewed in the development of this model contained long all-inclusive lists of job 
titles or training topics,. and required the employer to wade through'a. large volume to report 
information relative to those few that were applicable. Ideally, one w.Ould only ask questions of 
an employer that were directly applicable. This would require thata' separate instrument be 
developed for each employer, which is unrealistic. The compromise suggested is to identify the 
major occupational areas or clusters and develop a version of the instrument for each area. The 
employers to be surveyed are placed in groups corresponding to the occupational areas 
identified, and the instrument will have a greater degree of relevance in each application. . 
Because of the design of the basic instrument format, having 8 or 12 versions of the instrument 
does not cause difficulty in coding or processing the data for analysis. 



employers to be surveyed are placed in groups corresponding to the occupational areas 
identified, and the instrument will have a great jr degree of relevance in each application. 
Because of the design of the basic instrument format, having 8 or 12 versions of the instrument 
does not cause difficulty in coding or. processing the data for analysis. 

5. DETERMINE DATA COLLECTION AND SAMPLING STRATEGIES. 

There are three basic data collection techniques commonly used to collect data in this type 
of project. They are the personal interview, the telephone survey, and the mail survey. The most 
..effective form is the interview. It also provides the greatest opportunity for positive public 
relations benefits and increased institution/employer communications. The Telephone survey 
may be a desirable substitute for the interview in the case where the employer is small enough to 
have the required data on the ''tip of the tongue." An example might be a shop where only 3 or 4 
employees have been hired in the last 5 years. If a large number of employers are to be 
surveyed, a mailed survey may be the only affordable alternative. However, the rate of response 
to mailed surveys of this type is rarely very high. Additional details on tnese survey techniques 
may be found in a later section. 

6. IDENTIFICATION AND SELECTION OF EMPLOYERS 

At this point, a list of employers to be surveyed should be prepared for each occupational 
area identified in number 4, The team will be divided into sub-teams for each occupational area. 
Each employer included on the list should be assigned an identification number to be used in 
coding later on. This number can identify type, size, or other relevant information, -or example, 
4000 to 4999 may be health related, 5000 to 5999 forestry, 4100 could be a small clinic, 4900 a 
large hospital, etc. 

7. IDENTIFY JOB TITLES AND TRAINING TOPICS 

For the purposes of this project the term "job title" shall refer to the name of the positions 
for which the institution is (or might be) providing pre-employment education or training. 

The ourpose of identifying job titles is to provide a listing to be usfttf On- the &1L, Needs 
Survey Instrument (see Figures 2 and 3). The job titles will appear in tv*{> 'differed sections of the 
survey instrument. The first includes those jobs for which the institution .s presOrJy preparing 
people to enter. The second is a list of those jobs for which the institution presently 
preparing people, but might if a sufficient need exists. 

The job titles should be kept fairly general- (i.e., "Welder 11 rather than ''Lincoln Welding 
Machine Operator lla"). This js because d ; fferent jobs at different companies sometimes have the 
same title, while the sahne job at different companies sometimes has a different title. Keep in 
mind that the purpose of this assessment ^ identify areas where modifications may be 
required Jo meet employer needs. Once specific areas have been identified through this 
assessment, the necessary details will be collected by means of a thorough occupational or task 
analysis ' _ 

Job titles may be ''dentified by examination of program brochures, catalogs, discussions with 
My program personnel, and through input from adivsory committees. Each'job title listed should 
be assigned a unique identification number which will be used later in coding and analyzing 
data. Also, each instructional unit of the institution should be assigned an identification number. 
For example, 500 might refer to office occupations, 800 to industrial occupations, etc. If further 



distinction is' required, 510 could refer to accounting, 520 to secretarial, etc. Each job title listed 
should" be'cross referenced to an instructional unit;by placing the appropriate number in 
parentheses following the job title. 

Typical job title listings mig'ht be as follows: 

123. accounting clerk (510) 

124. legal secretary (520) This numbering and cross referencing will allow for easier 
analysis and distribution of data at the completion of the project. 

The term "training topic" refers to the identifying name of the eduction or training the 
institution provides to an individual who is already employed. 

The purpose of identifying training topics is to provide a listing that will be the basis of Part 
3 of the B I. L Needs Survey Instrument (see Figure 4). The training topics should not include 
those normally considered a part of pre-employment training, since this portion of the survey 
deals only with in-service or in-house education needs of employees. 

Efforts should be made to include innovative and non-traditional topics in this section. Also, 
it is assumed that employers will contribute additional topics at the time data is being gathered. 

Each training topic listed should be assigned a unique identification number. Also, each 
topic listed should be followed by a number in parentheses that provides a cross reference to an 
instructional division, program, or unit. 

B. CUSTOMIZE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

The next step in the procedure is to develop a "customized" version of the survey instrument 
for each previously identified occupational area, The format for the B.I.L survey instrument has 
been developed wit£i an attempt to include all necessary information without overwhelming 
employers by requiring large amounts of difficulty to obtain data. The instrument is divided into 
three parts (to understand the rationale and basis for the development of these parts, you should 
review Appendix A, Technical Panel Review Draft). <lThe first part, shown in Figure 2, deals with 
employee recruitment data. The lines under the heading "job tWe" should be completed by 
adding job titles identified in number 7. Only thosejob' titles for which the institution is currently 
preparing people to enter. should be listed in Part I! A different version of Part Number I should 
be preparer for each different occupational area identified ih Number 4. Each version of the 
instrument'should be identified by placing a number in the designated place in the upper left 
corner. 

The second part of the survey instrument, shown in Figure 3, deals with jobs for which the 
institution might develop pre-employment training programs if employer needs are substantial. 
The lines under the heading "job title"'must be completed. Typically this listing of job titles will 
be much shorter than in Part I. There should be no duplication of job titles between Parts I and 2. 
;lo both sections, space should be provided for the employer to add job titles to the list. 

- The third part of the survey instrument shown in Figure 4, deals with those special courses 
and training topics'that the institution provides for those already employed. Once again, the 
primary difference between Part 3 and Part I and 2 is thrt the first two parts deal only with pre- 
employment training, while Part i3 focuses on in-service training for employees. To complete Part 
3, the team should add the list of training topics developed in Section 7 to Part 3 of the 
instrument. 
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FIGURE 2 
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* CODE FOR OTHER SOURCES FROM WHICH EMPLOYEES ARE RECRUITED: (1} no experience or training. 
(2) high school graduate, (3) high school graduate with vocational training, (4) other postsecondary institution, 
(5) B.S or higher degree, (6) other companies, . ' 
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PART 2 - JOBS FOR WHICH EMPLOYEES WOULD BE RECRUITED 
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FIGURE 4 

PART 3-EMPLOYEE TRAINING NEEDS 
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* LOCATION CODE: (1) On Job Site;. (2) at Area Facility, (3) On Campus. 
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During the. process of customizing the instrument, it will be tempting to add other ' 
"interesting to know" items. If the survey instrument is modified, the computer programs 
provided elsewhere in this document will no longer be usable. Also, the purpose of this model is 
to provide a general needs sensing. If an attempt iq made to use- the system to conduct an 
occupational analysis, one of two things is sure to happen. Either the results will be too. 
superficial to be useful,, or the instrument will grow so complex and burdensome that it will be 
unmanageable. 

9. COORDINATE EMPLOYER LISTS AND INSTRUMENTS * ; 

At this point the sub-teams from each area should meet together and revievi/ employer lists 
and customized survey instruments. If different groups have identified the samel employer, 
coordination is required to prevent duplication of effort. Undoubtedly, some of the same job titles 
or training topics will appear on the different versions of the instrument. When this occurs, the 
identification numbers must be adjusted so that whenever a particular job title or training topic is 
used, it is identified with the same numerical code. ;'. 

10. ASSIGN DATA COLLECTION RESPONSIBILITIES AND DEADLINES 

Each team member must have a clear understanding of responsibility. Every employer to be 
surveyed must be assigned to a specific team member. Realistic deadlines for data collection 
should be established, and the project coordinator will be responsible for seeing that established 
deadlines are met. This operation is much like a chain in that any single broken link will cause a 
failure. ■ • 

11. DUPLICATE SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 

Once the coordination of employer lists and survey instruments is complete, the required 
number of instruments will be duplicated. It may be desirable to color code the various versions 
or parts of the instrument for ease in application or later processing. 

12/13. COLLECT DATA/CODE DATA 

Each team member should be responsible both for collecting and coding data. There are 
several reasons for this. One is to spread the coding; burden out ratheMhan dump the entire load 
on one unfortunate individual. Another reason is that it will provide. the team member with an 
opportunity to begin to observe general trends and Engage in a kind of informal preliminary 
analysis. Also, it will cause errors in completing, the Instruments to be minimized. It was 
discovered in the pilot testing that, in spite of preliminary training and discussjon, some team 
members placed checks where there should have been a number and vice versa. By having the 
team members involved in coding, this problem will be resolved early. 

If it has been decided to use the computer programs supplied in this document for analysis 
of data, detailed instructions for coding are contained in Appendix B. 

14. PROCESS AND ANALYZE DATA 

Appendix B provides instructions for coding of data, computer programs (written in SPSS - 
Statistical Package for the .Social Sciences), and typical computer output for analysis of data. Jf 0 
this will not be used, the project coordinator should make arrangements as soon as possible 
after step Number 9 to arrange for the development of computer programs and coding 
instructions. It is suggested that preliminary computer runs with dummy data be made, and the 
computer.output be reviewed prior to coding and running the data collected. * 



15. DISTRIBUTE PROCESSED DATA TO INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT LEADERS" 

. The numericaJ cross referencing of job titles and training topics with instructional units 
makes it possible to prepare separate data sets for each unit leader (division director, dean, lead 
instructor, etc.). Providing this "unit specific" data.vyill increase the impact and effectiveness of. 
the project. 

.16. MAKE PROGRAMMATIC DECISIONS 

At this point/the objectives should be reviewed relative to the data collected and the 
subsequent analysis. This data will support the decision making process. 

C. ASSESSMENT TEAM RESPONSIBILITIES 

The following section has been prepared in a format .that allows it to be separately 
reproduced and distributed. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF B.I.L. 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT TEAM 



Introduction . ■ , , , • 

A major goal of your institution is to provide the educational experiences required for 
individuals to enter and remain in the work force. To effectively achieve this.goal, it is necessary 
to continually monitor the education.and training needs of business, industry, and labor (B.LL.). 
The B.I.L. needs assessment project you are involved in has been developed as an important step 
in the process of maintaining the optimum effectiveness of our educational program. 

.' The B I.L. needs assessment system has three major functions. First, to gather. information 
from employers relative to areas where our institution is currently preparing people for 
employment.' Second, to identify new areas where pre-employment training programs are , 
needed. And third, to identify educational needs of employees already on the job which can^e • 
met by our institution. 

The role of the B.I.L. Needs Assessment Team is to coordinate the assembling of information 
which will provide the foundation for institutional decision making. The team has the following 
specific responsibilities. , 

B.I.L. Needs Assessment Team Responsibilities „ 

1 Identify the occupational or subdivisions of the study. 

2 Identify and list jobs for which, the institution is currently preparing individuals to enter. 

3 -Identify and Hst jobs for which the institution might prepare individuals to enter if there is 
a need and if appropriate changes (curriculum, facilities, staff, schedules, etc.) were 

made. • ' -. . 

4. Identify and list topics in which the institution can provide in-service education and 
• training, for B.I.L- personnel, 

5. Identify and select employers to be surveyed. 

6. Customize survey instrument for various employer groups. 

7. Collect and code data. . • 

8. Review data summaries and make recommendations for further occupational analysis or 
program development activities. 

D. DATA GATHERING STRATEGIES 

There are three basic techniques that can be used to gather data for the B.I.L. Needs - : 
Assessment. These are the personal interview, the telephone survey, and the mail survey^ AIL 
three use the B.I.L. Survey Instrument (see Figures £, 3, and 4) as a basis for gathering the data. 
Which technique to be applied will depend on'the nature of available resources, type and ■ 
geographic distribution of employers, and employment patterns for different-program areas; 
however, the personal interview will probablyyyield |he best results. 

In the situation, for example, where a small number of large employers absorb the majority 
of program graduates, the personal interview will be relatively easy to utilize. On the other hand, 
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when program graduates are spread among a large number of small employers and the employers 
have few employees, the personal interview may be less feasible and the telephone survey- might 
be most appropriate. The mail survey has been used traditionally to obtain maximum coverage at 
minimum cost. However, the mail survey frequently eliminates much of the advantage of the 
B.I.L. needs assessment as a public relations tool. 

Any of these techniques, of course, can be us$d together. For example, a phone interview 
m§y precede or follow-up the mail survey. Or, a personal interview may end with a request to 
complete a survey instrument and return it by mail. 

Personal Interview 

The personal interview is the most interactive form of data gathering, and provides an 
excellent opportunity for additional public relation activities on behalf of the institution. 

Since asking sbmeone to spend time is the same as asking them to spend money, it is 
important to plan the interview to be as time efficient as possible. The interviewer should make it 
clear at the outset that the B.I.L. survey is not a request for heip, but that it is a means of* 
determining how the institution can be of maximum help to B.I.L. An appointment for the 
interview will usually be made in advance by phone. If there is a significant time lapse between 
making the appointment and conducting the interview, a letter confirming the appointment 
should be sent. 

The B.LL. Needs Survey Instrument provides the core for the interview. If the list of job titles 
and training topics is longer than can be easily dealt with in an interview, or if some of the data 
requested is not immediately available, it may be desirable to use the interview to introduce and 
explain the survey instrument and leave it either to be picked up later or to be returned by mail. 

Telephone Survey 

The steps in conducting the Business/Industry/Labor telephone and/or personal interview 
are essentially the same as those for conducting the mailed questionnaire. Specific procedures 
should be developed and tested to conduct this part of the assess/nent. 

Training is important before the interviewer can successfully conduct an interview. Each 
interviewer should receive an orientation to the employer nefcds assessment, knowledge of 
interview procedures, and practice in interviewing before usable data can be collected. 

The advance practice gives each interviewer an opportunity to evaluate his/her performance, 
Theinterviewer can gain insight into handling of the questions, recording interview data and 
potential problems. Practice will allow performance to become standardized and reach the 
; desired level of objectivity and reliability. 

When the call is placed, the interviewer should carefully prepare the respondent. The 
purpose of the research should be explained with. emphasis on how the respondent will benefit 
from the survey. In additiQQ, the interviewer should be instructed how to refer questions or 
problems which they cannot answer to persons who can deal with, such matters quickly and 
effectively. 

Finally, emphasize that all interviewers must be aware that personnel officers or other 
business/industry representatives are typically very busy. Therefore, at the scheduled time of the 
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appointment or call, the interviewer shbuld be prompt. and should not waste the respondent's 
valuable time by conducting an unnecessarily lonq interview session. 

Telephone Survey— Instructions 

1 Make sure you have the following tools available: Area telephone directory, Writing 
material(s), Survey instruments. 

2. Organize materials and tools to the best advantage for your work. 

3. if the local business does not answer, call the next business oh the list. Record all local 
businesses that do not answer. 

4. When the contact person answers, record the name of the person responding and follow 
the telephone script provided. 

5. If there are any difficult questions-or problems, refer them to (name) at (name of 
institution) for assistance. Telephone number ........ ext .. . 

6. If the contact person is not willing to participate, ask him/her if they would be willing to 
complete a written survey at their convenience. If Yes, verify the proper-name of the 
business, local address, and zip code. 

7. For planning purposes, please mark; ; 

(a) Who was called during the day 

(b) Who did not answer 

(c) -Who agreed to participate • 

(d) Who agreed to participate later" 

(e) Who did not agree to participate 

Telephone Script 

(I) Good . : : ; 



(2) My name is; : 

(3) I am calling for the (name of institution) . ; 

(4) Is this (employer's name) . (If not, ask to speak to the person or identify who you are 
speaking to.) 

(5) .The (name of institution) is conducting a survey*, to determine ways that the college 

(institution) can most effectively serve the educational needs of local businesses and their 
employees. Would you be willing to help? It will take approximately ten minutes of your 
time. (If YES, proceed to the Introduction. If NO, ask if they would be willing to complete 
a written survey at their convenience. We will supply the return postage paid envelope. 

Introduction 

■ 6 ' *nlt ' S ^' V ' deC ' ,nt0 i mree ? arts - The firs * 'wo parts ask questions about job titles 
and or descr.pt.ons identified by (name of institution) > s taff The third part asks questions 

Hst offobs »nTT e 7' Cyee ™ nln * ne6dS - Star ^ in 9 with Pa * ■'. ' would keTo ri d 
list of jobs and ask questions concerning each of these jobs. 

(7) (first job title) . 

Note: If the employer questions this title, please explain that more 1 specific titles will be 
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decided upon in later discussions concerning necessary program and educational 
offerings. * . ■ 

(8) Approximately how man y (job title) d id you recruit last yfearT-tlf the answer is zero, 
proceed'to the next job title and follow entire sequence (8) through (II). • 

(9) Do you expect the number of (job title) that your company will hire in the next few years 
will be increasing, remain stable, or decrease? . 

(10) Of that number (noted in question #8), how many were from our institution? - 

(11? Please note which of the following are sources of new employees with this job title: (I) 
persons with ao experience or training, (2) high school graduates with vocational 
training. (4) graduates from other postseccndary institutions, (5) B.S. or higher degrees, 
(6) from other companies: v 

Note- PROCEED THROUGH OTHER JOB TITLES FOLLOWING THE SAME SEQUENCE. 

• . \ 

(12) Are there any other job titles that were not mentioned for which you have recruited 
graduates 6f our programs? (If YES, repeat same sequence as above.) Record this 
information in the space provided on the bottom of Part I. 

Okay,- let's proceed to Part 2, \ . 

(13) In Part 1 we talked about'job titles wher e (name of institution) is already, providing 
training. In Part i,- 1 would like to read a list of jobs that our institution might need to 
provide training and ask questions concerning each of these jobs, 

(14) Considering (job title) , about how many new employees per year would you recruit. from 
our school with each of the following levels of education: (a) associate degree (2 yrs.), 
(b) certificate (I yr.), (c) a special course offering. 

(15) Do you expect that the number of (job title) that you will hire in the next few years will 
Increase, Remain stable, or Decrease? 

Note: PROCEED THROUGH OTHER JOB TITLES FOLLOWING THE SAME SEQUENCE. 

Part 3. 

(16) The third part of the survey asks questions about what type of in-house employee - . 
training our institution could help you with. For example: (give several brief examples). I 
would like to ask you about several possible topics that your employees might be 
interested in. '' 

(17) Approximately how-many of your employees would be interested in (training topic)? 

(18) Approximately how' many hours per month involvement would be required? 

(19) What would be the best time to offer this course? (a) AM, (b.) Noon, (c) PM, (d) Evenings 
(e) Saturday! 

(20) , Of the following locations, which one would you prefer? (a) at the job site, (b) at an area 

facility, (c) at our campus? ' ' 



Note: PROCEED THROUGH OTHER POSSIBLE TOPICS USING THE SAME SEQUENCE 



(21.) Are there any other possible offerings you might suqgest? (Repeat same sequence. 
. Record at bottom of Part 3.) x 

Mailed Survey 

A common technique used for data gathering is the mailed survey: The B.I.L Needs Survey 
Instrument has been designed so tK^t with the addition of a cover letter (a sample cover letter 
follows this section) it can be used in a mailed survey. 

The critical concern with a mailed survey is to obtain a maximum percentage response. 
Experience has shown that the following can influence the percentage of responses: 

/.The difficulty of responding. 

.'Providing a "stamped" or "business reply" envelope makes response easier. Also 
• ^customizing the fist of job titles to minimize the length of the list that apply to each 
\company wiil shorten the instrument ana make it appear easier td complete. 

* The quality of the presentation. 

A smeared blurry instrument that is copy number 200 from a spirit master duplicator will 
probably generate less response than a sharp, clean off-set press copy on attractive 
paper. Sloppy presentations frequently result in sloppy responses. 

* The degree of ;rhpersonality of the^'request; 

A "to whom it may concern" letter from "the committee" will probably result in a lesser 
' response than a "Dear Jane Jane-thank you/ Fred" letter. A preliminary and/or follow-up 
phone contact will decrease the impersonality of the request and increase the response. 

•Bribes. . 

Although we, might not like to admit it, bribes .frequently work. For example, some 
researchers have included a packet of instant coffee with a message something like 
"Have a cup of coffee on me! . . . and while you're drinking your coffee, please complete 
the enclosed survey form." There may be otf)er college-related gimmicks that would 
increase the response rate. How about tickets to an upcoming college event. Or a pen or 
pencil stamped with the school name (Everytime they use it, they will feel guilty if they . 
haven't completed the survey). * ■ * 

'Follow-up. 

Follow-up either by phone or mail will usually increase the rate of return. A sample cover 
letter for a mailed survey follows: 
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LETTERHEAD 



Date 



Name 

Address 

City, State, Zip 

Dear . 

An important function of ' (name 9f institution) is to provide education and 

training for the Business, Industry, and Labor community. To do so effectively, and thus provide 
maximum benefits to your organization^we must continually upgrade our information regarding 
employer/employee education and training needs. We would appreciate it very much if you could, 
supply the necessary information by completing the enclosed survey instrument and return it to us 
in the stamped envelope by (date) 

You will notice that the survey form is divided into three parts. The first two parts deal with 
jobs for which we provide (or might provide) pre-emiployment training. We realize that the figures 
you provide gre approximations, which are subject to change, but aggregated data from a number of 
employers will help us improve our program offerings in this area. The third part of the survey deals 
with topics that might be of mutual benefit to you and your employees. We expect this information 
to enable us to increase our education and training services to your organization. Please feel free to 
add any titles or topics we may have omitted from our lists. 

(Optional Paragraph) 

As a token of our appreciation for your assistance, we would like to provide complimentary 
tickets to (dramatic production, concern, sports event, etc.) which will be held on (date). Please call 
(contact person, phone number) for further details. 

If you have any questions or comments regarding our survey please feel free to call (name, 
phone number), our project coordinator, for assistance. We qxpect that the results of this survey 
will enable us to improve our service to the community. Thank you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 



(signature of chief executive officer) 
CEO/pa ^ 
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MODEL DEVELOPMENT 



A. INTRODUCTION 

Members of the National Postsecondary Alliance identified n number of priority areas for 
emphasis-and cooperative efforts'. One of these priorities was the development of a model that 
could be applied by an individual institution at the local level to assess, the .education and 
training needs '.of business, industry, an<l labor. To jjeal with this priority, ten Postsecondary 
Alliance members joined forces to provide financial and personnel resources to develop such a 
model*. Staff members of The National Center for Research in Vocational Education provided 
technical assistance for the project. Three of the ten participating alliance members agreed to 
serve, as pilot test sites for the model. The members participating are shown in Figure 5. 

B. SURVEY OF RELATED MATERIALS 

The first step in the development of the model was to review available materials to identify 
those that might be adopted. pr adapted for use in the model. This review was conducted in June 
1980 by National Center staff. It was determined that "there was not a great deal of material 
available that had specific application for postsecondary institutions. A complete discussion of 
the materials reviewed is contained in Appendix A. ( 

C. PREPARATION OF MODEL DRAFT ' 

After completion of the survey and review of relevant materials a draft 'document was 
prepared and submitted to the project Technical Painel. This panel consisted of a representative 
from each participating institution, and several leaders from business and industry. The business 
leaders were selected from a list of nominations from the participating institutions. 

The Technical Panel Review Draft (see Appendix A) was mailed to the panel members along 
with a copy of a review draft evaluation form. Panel members were encouraged to direct any 
questions regarding the draft to National Center st^ff by telephone, as well as to submit written 
evaluative comments with the evaluation form, „ - 

The comments of the Technical Panel were reviewed and analyzed, and a pilot test version 
of the model was prepared. A review and discussiort of the pilot test was included in the agenda 
of the National Postsecondary Alliance meeting September 14-17, 1980 at the National Center 
facilities in Columbus, Ohio. ' 

©■'-.•■■ • _ 

D. PILOT TESTING 

Three of the ten participating institutions agreed to serve as sites for pilot testing the model. 
These institutions were: Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical College, Orangeburg, South Carolina; 
Dallas Community College District, Dallas, Texas; and North Central Technical Institute, Wausau, 
Wisconsin. The original plan was to conduct the pilot tests before the beginning of the fall term. 
Due to delays. in collecting and processing funds from all participating institutions, however, pilot 
testing was delayed due to institutional commitments to fall term registration., staff development 
activities, etc. Pilot testing was completed as the three sites. during the fall of 1980. 
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FIGURE 5 



NATIONAL POSTSECONDARY ALLIANCE 
B.I.L. Project Participants 



Institution 

Caldwell Commur ty 
College 



Dallas County Community 
College District 
(Pilot Test Site) 



Hocking Technical College 



Kalams:oo Valley 
Community College 



Linn-Benton Community 
College 



Milwaukee Area Te :hnical 
•- College 



North Central Technical 

Institute 
(Pilot Test Site) 



Northern Essex Community 
College 



Orangeburg-Calhoun 
Technical College 
(Pilot Test Site) 



Trident Technical 
College' 



Liaison 

Dr. Donald P, Altter) 
Dean of Educational 

Development 
Caldwell Community 

College 
P.O. Box 600 
Lenoir, NC 28645 

Mr. Carey Rector 

Dallas County Community 

College District 
701 Elm Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

Mr. James Patrick 
Assistant to the President 
Hocking Technical College 
Nelsonville, Ohio 45764 

Dr. Marilyn J. Schlack 
Dean of Instruction 
6767 West O Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49009 

Dr. Robert Adami 

Vice President for Plnnring 

and Development 
Li-in-Benton Community College- 
6500 S.W. Pacific Blvd. 
Albany, Oregon 97321 

Ms. Laura J. Strain 
Special Assistant 

to the District Director 
Milwaukee Area Technical 

College 
1015 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

Dr, Russell Paulsen 
Administrator 
Research, Planning $ 

Development 
North Central Technical 
Institute 

100 Schofield Avenue 
Wausau, Wisconsin Q4401 

Dr. Corlnne Grbe 
Northern Essex Community 

College 
100 Elliott Street 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 01830 

Mr. Pat Black 

Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical 

College 
P.O. Drawer 1767 
Orangeburg, SC 29t15 . 

Mt. Mary Allan Jolley 
Vice President for 

Development 
Trident Technical ; 

College # 
P.O. Box 10367 
Charleston, SC 29411 "~ 



Technical Panel Member 

Mr. Dan B. Wortman 
Director of Industrial 

Relations 
Bernhardt Industries 
1839 Morgonton 8lvd., SW 
Lenoir, NC 28645 • 

704/758*9811 



Mr. Ed Lieb, Plant Manager 
AMSTAR- ' 
Stark Industrial Park 
Charleston, SC 29405 
803/744*1646 
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1. ORANGEBURG-CALHOUN PILOT TEST 

Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical College serves a multi-county area of rural South Carolina: 
A total of 60 employers provide the majority of job openings in the area. The college is organized 
into 8 divisions including Continuing Education, and 25 different regular instructional programs 
are offered. , 

Staff members from the National Center met with Orangeburg-Calhoun needs assessment 
team members on September 29-30, I980 to initiate the Orangeburg pilot test. Several area 
Postsecondary Alliance institutions sent observers to this two-day workshop. The morning of the 
first day (see Appendix D for agenda) was devoted to providing the assessment team with an 
overview of the rationale for the model, and' procedures to be followed in conducting the 
employer survey. During the afternoon of the first day, the Orangeburg team identified major 
clusters of similar employers (health, industrial, etc) and developed customized survey 
instruments for each cluster area. On the morning of the second day, the team went out and 
conducted interviews with several employers, that afternoon, the group reconvened to share 
experiences and make any required modifications in technique or strategy. 

The interviews of employers continued during the fall term as" staff-time was available. 
Interviews were completed with 48 employers, and survey forms were returned to the National 
Center for coding and computer analysis in mid-December. Extra copies of the computer ; 
printouts were made and returned to Orangeburg for local analysis. 

2. DALLAS PILOT TEST 

The Dallas Community District serves a population of several million people in s he Dallas 
metropolitan area. Seven separate campuses, each with its own administrative organization, are - 
coordinated through a central district office. The area contains over 50,000 major employers. 

The Dallas pilot test was initiated by National Center staff on October 8-9, I980. The 
Occupational Deans from each of the seven campuses met on October 9 and were provided w.th ^ 
an overview of the project. It was determined that a combination of a mailed survey and . 
interviews with a selected sampling of employers would be most appropriate. \ h ^°^P a 'S' 
Deans reviewed a computer printout of Dallas area employers, and each accepted responsibility 
for conducting interviews in their immediate geographical area. The^mailed survey was 
coordinated at the central district office and was distributed to approximately 4000 ^rea 
employers. About 100 of the mailed survey instruments were returned which when combined with 
interview data provided a total of 235 employer responses. 

Since the Dallas Community College District has a large computer with access to the 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) program and a computer terminal, which 
could be used for program and data entry in the central district office, it was decided to use this 
facility to process employer responses for analysis/A preliminary computer printout, containing 
data from employer interviews, was sent to the National Center for review in early November. 

i. 3. WAUSAU.PILOT TEST 

North Central Technical Institute is located in Wausau, Wisconsin and serves a combination 
of a mid-sized urban and rural population. It has about three dozen regular associate degree 
program* along with an extensive community outreach program'. 
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The pilot test was initiated on October 22-23,' 1980, in meetings with the National Center staff. 
It was decided to use outreach program coordinators for the needs assessment team because of 
their strong contacts with area employers. The team met on October 22 and was provided with 
an overview of the project and guidelines and procedures for conducting employer interviews. 
The team identified several local employers for trial interviews and scheduled them for the 
morning of October 23. After these interviews were completed, the team met again October 23 to 
compare notes and to finalize the data collection plan. 

' Because of local information needs, the survey instrument format was adjusted to add 
additional items of local interest. The order of the instrument sections was also adjusted to fit 
local procedures and interviewer style. These changes resulted in the need- to make 
modifications in the computer programs used to analyze the data. 

Copies of completed. survey instruments from 45 employer interviews, along with a deck of 
computer cards onto which survey data had been punched, were received at the National Center 
in late December. The data cards from one part of the survey had to be repunched due to 
variations in card punch/reader alignment. The responses were processed at The Ohio State 
University computer center and computer printouts 'were returned tp Wausau for local analysis. 
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A MODEL PACKAGE TO ASSESS THE . 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING NEEDS OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 

AND LABOR 



TECHNICAL PANEL REVIEW DRAFT 
June 1980 



A Project of the 
NATIONAL POSTSECONDARY ALLIANCE 



Prepared By 

Leonard O. Nasman 

Scot N. krause 
Ronald H. Denison 



The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
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introduction 

A major goal of postsecondary institutions (community colleges, technical colleges, and 
technical institutes) is- that of providing the educational experience required for individuals to 
enter and remain in the labor force. To effectively achieve this goal, it is necessary to work 
closely with Business, Industry, and Labor (B.I.L) to, continually monitor employee education 
and training needs. \, 

' The primary objective of this project is the development of a model to assess the education 
and training needs of business, industry, and labor. 

Background Information 

A survey was made of recent literature pertaining to needs assessment, manpower training, 
needs, occupational training needs, and other related topics. This survey provided a background ' - 
for the development of the B.I.L. needs assessment model. Appnedix A'lists the publications 
reviewed. The publications reviewed included general reviews of needs assessment techniques, 
e g., Witkin, Adams, and Ahmann; suggested methodologies.for needs assessments, e.g., 
Fishkind, Atteberry, Russell, Alvir, Busha, Tucker.'and Cinkel; and reports of needs assessment 
projects.'e.g., Bordini, Koch, Gray, and American M&nagement Resources, Inc. Many of the 
needs assessments reported jn the literature focus. Qn general public school needs including 
students', teachers', parents' perceptions of needs. Many of the methodologies related to 
projecting labor market trends have generally been developed for state-wide planning purposes. 
Relatively little was found that focused on Business, Industry, and Labor needs to be addressed ^ 
by postsecondary institutions. 

There are two general approaches to determining labor market trends. One is to. use existing' 
data as gathered by State Employment Security departments or other sources of labor markej 
statistics. The other is to survey employers directly requesting information about numbers of^ 
employees, turnover rates, future projections, etc. In either case, the resultant "job openings" 
data are compared with vocational program enrollment data to determine if the proper balance 
between supply and demand exists. 

In a study which focused on vocational and technical training needs in the Jacksonville, 
Florida area, Fishkind (1976) compares the results of the two types of studies applied to the same 
, county for the same time period. One of these studfes (by Tucker & Rowelliused existing labor 
market data! while the other (by McFarland) surveyed employers directly. Fishkind compares - 
projected net jobs from both studies in several program areas as. follows; 

Projection of Job Openings 1974-75 

OCCUPATION TUCKER & ROWELL McFARLAND 

Stenographers and Typists 239 1 ,835 * 

Clerical 231 7,732 

Welders 94 2,059 

Mechanics . 206 2,284 
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Fishkind notes that in general, labor market surveys tend to underestimate, while employer 
surveys tend to overestimate job openings. He also points out some weaknesses in each type of 
projection. Independently of the question of the accuracy of the data, it would seem that job ■ ".' 
opening projection information alonie is inadequate for specific postsecondary program planning. 

' Several reports and studies utilize survey instruments to be distributed to Business, Industry, 
and Labor which solicit comprehensive-data such afe: number of full- and part-time employees, 
projected.openings each year for the next five* years, turnover rates for the last two years, 
beginning salary ranges, degree of ifi-house training, title of person filling out forms, etc. (see 
Cinkeh Koch, and Fishkind for examples). The dataifrom these instruments is typically reported 
in the aggregate. One difficulty in assembling and using employer needs data noted by a number- 
of authors is the fact that this data is recorded or arranged by the Dictionary of Occupational - 
Titles (DOT), United States Office of Education (USOE), 01 Standard Industrial Code (SIC) ' 
numbering systems and job titles, depending on thG source of data. The data must be translated 
into local. program descriptors to be applied. 

Let us examine the possible application of data provided by the typical labor needs 
assessment to a postsecondary setting, If a community or technical college administrator knows, 
for example, that there-are 1200 openings in the region for welders, what then? Clearly, more 
information is needed before decisions can be made to continue, expand, or reduce the 
institution's welding program. Let us add information that shows 800 students are currently 
enrolled in postsecondary welding programs. Now we can see that there*is a difference of 400 
between the supply, and demand and there appears to be a need to increase the supply by either 
recruiting more students into existing programs or by adding a new welding program. But 
unfortunately, it's not that easy. How many of the 1200 openings require postsecondary training 
as opposed to openings that require no training, ar§ only open to experienced welders, or 
require a bachelor of technology degree? Therefore,, we must add entry-level education 
requirements to our labor market data. Now let's say that of the 1200 openings, 600 require 
postsecondary training. Since there are 800 students enrolled, it seems that there is an over- • 
supply. Well, not necessarily. It may be that'200 of those students are already working full-time 
as welders and are enrolled for upgrading rather than training for new positions. So, we need to 
add more data on the labor supply side of the equation we're trying to balance. 

0 . 

Now suppose that after assessing student interest and intentions, we discover that there are 
600 students enrolled in welding whose intentions are to seek employment upon completion of 
their studies, and there are 600 openings in welding. Although the supply/demand equation 
appears balanced, it is possible that local industrial expansion (or contraction) could quickly 
alter the balance. Also, the introduction of robotic rrtechanical welding machines could influence - 
training needs in the immediate future. There is another complicating factor. Suppose 600 
openings exist and 600 students are enrolled. What If students $re being trained to do 
submerged arc welding, but local companies are hiring gas welders, or-TlG, or MIG, or 
automated wire feed, or electron beam machine operators? If the reader is not yet overwhelmed, 
multiply the amount of data required to make decisions about welding by the hundreds of 
different job openings in any particular region, None of the studies or publications reviewed 
appear to supply data with the specific detail required for postsecondary decision making. 

Of the needs assessment models and methodologies reviewed, many simply specify the 
nature of the data required and note possible sources of this data. Some models provide 
instruments 'with long lists of job titles from the DOT or USOE program codes and. request 
information from the. business community such as: number of employees, turnover rate, 
education requirements, ^employment projection by year, etc. This information is frequently 
reported in a large matrix of job titles, employment projection; etc. and left for the user to 
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. decipher and apply. In some instances it is aggregated and reported in. general categories such 
as "industrial' occupations" or "health related. M sWh.ere reported, the percentage of responses to 
these instruments from the business community, is usually quite low (less than 30 percent). 

The most sophisticated approaches to needs assessment reviewed attempt to include all 
aspects of regibnal economic forecasts, labor market trends, and. labor supply information in a 
complete matrix and apply statistical techniques such as multiple regression to analyze and 
4 synthesize the data. Although these methods may be appropriate for a state or regional study 
with significant resources and expertise, they may fee difficult for an individual postsecondary 
institution to apply. They also^may not provide the type of information required for specific 
decision making at the postsecondary program level. 

Most needs assessment models have focused on entry level job openings. However, 
. postsecondary institutions provide education programs for employees and employers through 
non-traditional short-term, in-house or in-service training. Information necessary for planning 
these proqrams is increasingly important to postsecondary administrators. None of the 
methodologies or models reviewed included significant attention to this area. \ 

It is our conclusion from reviewing the.literature that/although various components from 
several needs assessment models have application jarid are included in the proposed model, no 
currently existing model has specific application to assessing the education and training needs 
of business, industry, and labor to be served by postsecondary institutions. 

Rationale for Proposed Model 

Rather than start with a global list of employment .opportunities, target population, and- 
economic factors and sift through the data to identify ways to articulate business, industry, and 
labor with postsecondary institutions, it might be reasonable to start with specific employer 
needs that can. be met by postsecondary institutions and work up to programmatic decisions , 
from there. 

A humorist once pointed out that people can be classified into two groups— those that 
classify people into "two groups, and those that'dpn'L Although this might be a silly classification, 
classifying things into two groups can provide a logical basis for development. For example, . 
* postsecondary institutions have two types of programs— those that are designed to prepare 
individuals for employment, and those that are not. ;lf they do not, we shouldn't bother them for 
any more information. If they do, they either recruit from our postsecondary program, or they do 
not. If they do, we need to know if the training was jsatisfactory, jf they do not, and if we think 
fhey should, we need to learn something about the reasons for this. Some possible reasons aire 
other, recruiting sources, lack of communication about our program, poor program reputation, 
etc. Some basic questions related to our programs that prepare individuals for employment that 
should be addressed by a B.I.L. needs assessment rtiodel are:, , 

1. .Do employers recruit employees for jobs for which the postsecondary institution is 
preparing people to enter? 1 

a. Do they recruit from our program? 

b. Which empfoyers? ! 
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c. Which jobs? , v | / . 

d. What is the employment trend? /: 

We have classified f ~>stsecondary programs into two types and discussed those that prepare 
individuals for employmb Before we discuss the second type, let's look at. jobs. There are two 
types of job openings— those for which postsecondary education is desirable, and those for 
which it is not. The second type is of ho concern, However, there are two types of job openings 
for which postsecondary education is desirable—those for which we already have programs, and 
those for which we do not. We have already dealt with the former, but the second type leads to 
the following questions: 

2. Would employers recruit employees from our institution in new program areas if they 
were added? 

a. How many per year? 

b. For which jobs? 

c. What level of education would be required? 

d. What is the employment trend? • 

Now let us classify people into two types— those who are not employed, but would like to be, 
and those who are already employed'. The needs of those not employed that can gain 
employment through postsecondary programs will be met either by existing programs, and 
answers to questions under number one above, or through identification of new programs, and 
answers to questions under number two above. There are, however, needs of those<already • 
employed that can be met by the postsecondary institution. This is the group, by the way, that 
seems to get missed by most of the published needs assessment models. By posing questions 
relative to this group, we will also be dealing with t^e second type of programs, those not 
leading to employment, that we classified earlier. Here, are some questions that the BJ.L. model 
should address in this are; ■ 

3. Are there employee education needs that can be* met by postsecondary offerings? 

a. What educational topics are needed? . 

b. What is the current vs. desired employee involvement^ > 
• c. How much time should the education projgram take? 

d. When and where should the education take pl^ce? ; 

Assuming that the B.f.L. needs assessment model should be concerned with peo'ple, job 
openings, and programs, the mod^l will be useful if it provides'infofmation that will help answer 
the questions raised above. Other assumptions on which the model should be.based are: that, 
labor market data must be as fresh as possible, if is of relatively little value to gather data on job 
openings for which employers are unlikely to recruit employees fronvthe postsecondary 
instituion, and data must be gathered that will help assess B.I.L needs other than in the area of 
pre-employment training. , ■ " 
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Although specific information regarding particular occupational emphasis is required for 
> postsecondary planning (i.e., should the welding,program focus on. arc, gas, MIG, or TIG), it 
must first be determined if there is a need for a pdstsecondary program at all. The model should 
address the more general question of program need and identification of probable employers. 
Once a decision has been made to add, expand, or upgrade a specific program, then the B.I.L 
- needs assessment model should be followed by application of 'traditional occupational or task 
analysis techniques. The needs assessment model will focus exclusively on employer education 
and training needs. It should be noted that although student interest surveys, community needs 
assessments, teacher/counselor staff perceptions, evaluation of advisory committee.activities, 
eic. are important considerations in postsecondary planning, they are outside the scope of this 
model. 

Proposed Model Segments 

The following segments are suggested for inclusion in the B.I.L. Needs assessment model. 

1. Guidelines and procedures for selecting and training a local B.I.L. needs assessment 
team * / 

2. Data gathering instrument 

■ \ • . . ■ . 

3. Employer sampling strategy 

4. Statistical analysis package (computer program) 

5. Data review procedures , 

Proposed Data Gathering Instrument 

Based on the discussion in the section "Rationale for Proposed Model," the. following 
information will be solicited through the data gathering instrument: 

1. Whether or not an employer recruits employees in a particular occupational area 

2. How many employees are recruited from thd postsecondary institution 
3 Performance level of postsecondary graduates recruited • 

4. Other sources of employee recruiting (high school programs, experienced personnel, 
non-experienced personnel) 

.5. Employment trends as perceived byenhployer 

6. Identification of jobs for which there currently is no training program at the 
postsecondary institution, but for which employees indicate a pre-employment training 
need 

7. Education level required for jobs identified ih number six 
.8. Employment trends for jobs identified in number six 

9. Employee training needs that can be addressed by the postsecondary institution ' 
10; Numbers of employees potentially involved In topics identified in number nine 
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11. Amount of employee time to be spent'on tonics ioantified in number nine 

12. Information regarding preferred scheduling of postsecondary offerings (time and 
location) 

1 To gather the above information, a three part dfaft instrument has been prepared and 
follows: ■ v 
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COMPUTER CODING REQUIREMENTS 
AND PROGRAM LISTINGS 
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1. CODING INSTRUCTIONS 



Figure 6 shows Part 1 of a sample completed survey instrument. Figure 7 shows how the 
instrument in Figure 6 would be coded onto a standard 80 column coding sheet (hot all 80 columns 
are used). Each line on the coding form represents one line on the instrument Column assignments 
for data use are as follows: 



COLUMNS 


INSTRUMENT ITEM 


1 - 


4 


Company identification number 


5 - 


8 


Job title 


9 - 


11 


Instructional unit identification 
number 


12 — 


14 


Approximate number recruited 
last year 


15 




Estimated emDlovment trend 

■fc- Jill 1 1 %M W III fmf 1 V*/ y 1 1 1 W 1 1 L LI W 1 1 ^1 


^16 - 


18 


Number recruited from our 
institution 


19 




, No experience or training 

j— ■ 


20 




High school graduate 


21 




'High school graduate with 
vocational training 


22 




Other postsecondary institution 


23 




B.S. or higher degree 


24 




Other companies 


25 




Type of data collection 
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Interviewer 



FIGURE 6 

SAMPLE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

B.I.L. NEEDS SURVEY iNSTRUMENT 0 
PART .1 EMPLOYEE RECRUITMENT DATA 
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CODE. FOR . OTHER SOURCES FROM WHICH EMPLOYEES ARE RECRUITED: (1) no experience or training, 
(2) high school graduate, (3) hiyh school graduate with vocational training, (4) other postsecondary institution^ 
{5) B S or higher degree, (£) other companies 
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SAMPLE CODING FORM FOR THE 
INSTRUMENT SHOWN IN FIGURE 6 
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* Figure.8 shows part 2 of a sample survey instrument. Figure 9 shows how the instrument 
shown in Figure 8 woulc^be coded. Column assignments for part 2 data are as follows: 

COLUMNS INSTRUMENT ITEM 



1 - 


4 


Company identification number 


5 - 


, 8 


Job title 


9 - 


11 


Instructional unit identification 



number 

12 — 14 Associate degree 

15 - 17 Certificate 

18 — 20 Special course ^ 

21 Estimated employment trend 

22 Type of data collection 
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SAMPLE SJJRVEY INSTRUMENT 

PART 2 -JOBS FOR WHICH EMPLOYEES WOULD BE RECRUITED 
IF THE APPROPRIATE TRAINING WERE AVAILABLE (Less than B.S. Degree) 



Interviewer 







REQUIRED 
EDUCATION 
'LEVEL 


ESTIMATED 
EMPLOYMENT 
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■/ 
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FIGURE 9 , 

SAMPLE CODING^FORM FOR THE 
INSTRUMENT SHOWN IN FIGURE 8 
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Figure 10 shows part 3 of a sample survey instrument. Figure 1 1 shows the coding for this 
instrument. Column assisgnments for part 3 are as follows; 

COLUMNS INSTRUMENT ITEM 

1—4 Company identification number 

5 — 7 0 Training topic 

8—10 Instructional unit identification 

number 

11—13 Appropriate number 

14 - 15 Approximate total hours 

16- AM 



17 Noon 

18 PM 

19 Evening 

20 Saturday 

21 Location preference 

22 Type of data collection 
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FIGURE 10 



Interviewe 



PABT 3-EMPLOYEE TRAINING NEEDS 



Date 
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Type of Data / ' , /, \ 
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/3 
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TRAINING TOPIC 
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SAMPLE CODING FORM FOR THE 
INSTRUMENT SHOWN IN FIGURE 10 
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2 TIPS FOR READING SPSS OUTPUT FOR THE 6.1. L. PROJECT 



The SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences programming language contains 
labeling capabilities that allow the output to be interpreted fairly easily. Following are a few tips 
to aid in reading SPSS putput. ; 

1. VARIABLES and VARIABLE LABELS 

The key to all statistical rrianipulations In SPSS is to identify variables. Each iterrv on the 
original survey instrument will be called a VARIABLE and be assigned a VARIABLE NAME. Since 
variable names are limited to 8 or fewer characters, a VARIABLE LABEL of up to 40 characters is 
created to further identify th£ variable; All SPSS calculations are done by specifying the variable 
name and the statistical method to be used. x 1 

2. VALUES AND VALUE LABELS 

Each variable will take on .one or more VALUES. The value is the numerical information 
associated with a variable. For example, the variable TRTOPIC (the label for this variable name is 
"Training Topic") has as many different values as there are training topics on our list. When the 
value of TRTOPIC is 2, the response (or training topic) w£s "hydraulics." WJieri the value is 113, 
the response was "office skill," etc. The values and associated'labels appear-ori the SPSS output 
for each statistical procedure. 

3. DOCUMENTATION 

A master listing of VARIABLES, VARIABLE LABELS, VALUES, AND VALUE LABELS has 
been provided in the section tabbed "Documentation." This list helps identify all yariables and 
values that appear in the SPSS program. 

4. FREQUENCIES 

The FREQUENCIES program is SPSS provides reporting of total responses and percentages 
for each variable. This is not an important output for the B.I.L. analysis, but does provide an 
opportunity to check out responses item by item and check for possible "strange" coding. Figure 
12 shows part of a frequency table, "Absolute freq." defers here to the number of times each 
training topic was noted. "Relative freq." is the percentage of all cases on file, and "Adjusted 
freq." is the percentage of those that actually responded to this item. If there is no response to 
an item, it was left blank on the survey instrument and is identified as "missing" on the SPSS ■ 
output. "Cum. freq." is a cumulative total of the "Adjusted freq." column, and only has meaning 
when the items are listed in a meaningful order. 

In Figure 12 it can be seen that "hydraulics" was noted 4 times which is 1.9% (4 = 207 x 100) 
rounds off to 1.9%. 

5. BREAKDOWN 

The BREAKDOWN subprogram provides a. very useful output for our B.I.L. project, Figure 13 
shows the variable DESINVNO (number of people) broken down by training topic and company. 
The mean, standard deviation, and variance are automatically included in air breakdown tables, 
but have no application in this example. The columns marked "SUM" and "N" are important, 
however. 
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First of all in Figure 13, we can see that the total of all training topics of 1,817 (see "For Entire 
Population" - "SUM"). If we focus on a particular topic, for example "time management," we see 
the possibility of the involvement of 49 people, and how this total is distributed between the four . 
companies that expressed interest in this training topic. 

. ' J 

6. CROSSJABS 

The CROSSTABS subprogram allows us to compare any two' variables and to determine the 
number of common responses, the row percentage, the column percentage, and the total 
percentage. In Figure 14 a crosstabulation of "Training Topic" with "preferred time." All training 
topics are listed down the left side of the table and the preferred times across the topr Each cell 
in the table contains the four numbers mentioned above. The upper left corner of the table 
shows the relative position of each number in the cell. 

If we select the topic "Oust, relations" we can see that 2 respondents preferred AM, I PM, 
and 3 EVENING. Also, the row percentage shows us that 50% of those interested in "Cust. 
relations" preferred EVENING, and that this represents 2.7% of all those that preferred EVENING. 
Because there are a large number of training topics listed, this table extends for 15 pages of 
printout. By checking column totals we can see that of the 174 responding, 64.9% or 113, would 
prefer EVENING and only 0.6% (I) selected SATURDAY. 

As you review the examples shown, notice that all output was generated by reference to 
VARIABLES, and that similar tables can be produced for any other survey item simply by 
substituting the desired variable name and rerunning, the program. Also, any standard 
mathematical expression may be used to combine or modify existing variables into new j 
variables, which can in turn be treated with any of the methods discussed. 

3. SPSS PROGRAM LISTING 

Figures 15, 16, and 17 show the SPSS program listings for the three parts of the survey 
instrument. It will be necessary to make several modifications to adapt the program for each 
application. The RUN NAME line must be changed }o reflect local application. The VALUE 
LABELS for program-identification, company name. job title, and training topic will be different 
for each institution. 

If separate output is to be produced for each instructional unit as in Figure 16, the 'SELECT 
IF instructions must be modified to reflect local program identification numbers.* 
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FIGURE 12 



ORANGEBURG PILOT TEST 'PART #3 



TRANS PACE REQUIRED.. 1600 BYTES 

16. TRANSFORMATIONS • ' V 
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22 
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3' 


0.8 


15 . 


15 
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20 • 


2 
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36 
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► 24 


6. 1 
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2 


0.5 


. • 


2 
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3 


0.8 
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11 
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12 


3.0 
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529. 
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0.3 
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BEST COPy MAILABLE 



04/01/81 PAGE 11 



ADJUSTED 
FREQ 
(PCT) 


CUM 

FREQ 
(PCT) 
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5 .6 


0.8 
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3.8 


10.1 


.0.5 , 


10 .6 
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0.5 
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0.5 
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0.8 
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3.0 
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0.3 
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0.3 
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CODE VALUE LABEL 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



AGENDA 



Pilot Test Workshop 
for the Assessment of 
Business and Industry Needs • 
Orangeburg-Calhoun County Area 
September 29-r30, 1980 



Monday/September 29, 1980 
9:00 a.m. Welcome; Coffee 

Involvement in Project^ 

Project Overview 

1. Background • 

2. Objectives of Project 

3. Ratfbpale for Project 

4. Description of Pilot 

test Procedures, 

10:15 a.m. Break ^ 0 

10:30 a.m., Committee Introduction / 
' 1 1.. Membership 

2. Responsibilities 

10:45 a.m. Preliminary Activities 

1 . Job Title Identification 

2. Training Topic Identification 

3. Employee Identification 

(employees have been selected) 

Lunch Break 

Collection of Data and 
Use of, Instrument 

1. Strategies . 

2. Selection 

3. Survey Practice and Interview Style 
3:30 p.m. Break 
4:00 p.m.' Revfew and Questions 



12:30 p.m. 
. 2:00 p.m. 



Groomes 
Black 

Denison; Nasman 



Black 

Denison; Nasman 
Team 



Denison; Nasman 



Denison; Nasman 
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Tuesday, September 30, 1980 

9:00 a.m. Meet in Board Room 

9:15 a.m. - Team members will call on one 
industry during morning hours 

9:15 a.m. National Center group will meet with 
others to Review Data Reporting 
Formats o 

1. Coding and Keypunch Instruments 

2. Overview of Computer Program 

3. Computer Outprt Options, 

1 :00 p.m. Report Back to Board Room 

1. Survey Employee Sample 

2. Review 

3. Proceed with Assessment B 
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DALLAS PILOT TEST WORKSHOP 



October 19, 1980 

Introductions 

I. Project Overview 3 

A. Background 

1. National Postsecondary Alliance ' 

2/ Project Objectives : , v .- ■ 

3. Model Organization 

a. c Survey of Literature * 

b. Technical Panel Review 

c. Pilot Test 

d. TEchnical Panel Review 

e. Model Dissemination 

B. Model Rationale 

1. Traditional Approaches . 

2. c Local Focus of B.I. L. Model 

3. Questions to be addressed by B.5.L. Model 

4. Overview of Pilot Test Procedures 

II. Pilot Test Organization 

A. Steering Committee Membership and Responsibilities 

B. Instrumentation Work Session 

1. Job Title Identification 

2. Training Topic Identification 

3. Employer Sampling Strategy 

9 C. Data Collection Work Session . . z 

1. Interview Techniques and Practice 

2. Phone Techniques and Practice - 

III. ' Data Reporting Format Review 

(For Key Personnel-Will take place while interviewers are trying-out data gathering 
techniques) 

A. Coding and Keypunching Instruments 

B. Overview of Computer Program 

C. Computer Printout Options 

IV. Pilot Test Debriefing 

A. Review of Procedures 

■ o 

B. Recommended Alterations ? 

C. Final Directions 
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North Central Technical Institute 
Research, Planning & Development 
October 17, 1980. 



BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, LABOR (B.I.L.) 

Needs Assessment Project 
National Alliance for Postsecondary Vocatipnal Education 

AGENDA 

October 22-23, 1980 



Wednesday, October 22, 1980 
8:30 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. 



10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 



2:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 



11:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 

3:00 p.m, 
5:00 p.m. 



Alliance Staff meet with Dr. Paulsen and Mr. Day 

Orientation - Project Overview 

Survey Design and Data Gathering Strategies, 
Schubert, Roberts, Lalor, Druckrey, Day, 
C. Owens, Bychinski, Fredericksen, Paulsen 
Michlein 

Interviewing procedures 
I nterview conducted 



Thursday, October 23, 1980 
8:30 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. 

o 

10:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon 



Interviews conducted 

Review Data Reporting Format Schubert, Roberts, 
Lalor, Day, Paulsen, Michlein 

Review of Interviews, 
Analysis of Results 
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WAUSAU PILOT TEST WORKSHOP 
\ October 22-23, 1980 



^ Introductions 

* . I. Project Overview 

A. Background 

1. National Postsecondary Alliance 

2. Project Objectives 

3. Model Organization 

u ° a. Survey of Literature 

b. Technical Panel Review 

c. Pilot Test 

d. TEchnical Panel Review 

e. Model Dissemination 

B. Model Rationale 

. 1. Traditional Approaches 

2. Local Focus of B.I.L. Model 

, 3, Questions to be addressed by B.I.L. Model 
4 f Overview of Pilot Test Procedures 

^11. Pilot Test Organization 

A. Steering Committee Membership and Responsibilities 

B. Instrumentation Work Session 
1. Job Title Identification 

* 2. Training Topic Identification, 

3. Employer Sampling Strategy 

C. Data Collection Work Session 

1. Interview Techniques and Practice' • ° 

2. Phone Techniques and Practice 

III. Data Reporting Format Review 

For Key Personnel — Will take place while interviewers are trying out data gathering 
techniques) 

A. Coding and Keypunching Instruments 

B. Overview of Computer Program 

C. Computer Printout Options 

IV. Pilot Test Debriefing 

A. Review of Procedures * 

B. Recommended Alterations 

C. Final Directions 
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NATIONAL POSTSECONDARY ALLIANCE 
1980—1981 MEMBER INSTITUTIONS 



Bergen Community 

College 

Pa ram us, NJ 

Brevard Community 

College 

Cocoa, Ft 

Caldwell Commc. y 

College 

Hudson, NC 

City Colleges 
of Chicago 
Chicago, IL 

Cuyahoga Community 
College District 
Cleveland, OH 

Dallas County 
Community College 
District 
Dallas TX 

Durham Tech. 
Institute 
Durham, NC 

Eastern Iowa 
Community College 
District 
Bettendorf, I A 

Guilford Technical 
Institute 
Jamestown, NC 

Hocking Technical 
College 

Nelson vil/e, OH 

Kalamazoo Valley 
Community College 
Kalamazoo, Ml 



Linn-Benton 
Community College 
Albany, OR 

Maricopa County 
Community College 
Phoenix, AZ 

Midlands Tech. 
College 
Columbia, SC 

Milwaukee Area Tech. 
College 

Milwaukee, Wl 

Mississippi Gulf 
Coast Junior College 
Perkinston, M$ 

North Central Tech. 
College 

Mansfield, OH 

North Central 
Tech. Institute 
Wausau, Wl 

North Dakota State 
School of Science 
Wahpetdn, ND 

Northern Essex 
Community College 
Haverhill, MA 

Oakton Community 
College 

Des Plair.es, IL 

Orangeburg-Calhoun 
Tech. College 
Orangeburg, SC 



Quinsigamond 
Community College 
Worcester, MA 

St. Clair County 
Community College 
Port Huron, Ml 

San Joaquin Delta 
College 
Stockton, CA 

Schoof of Tech. 
Careers, S. I. U. 
Carbondale, IL 

State Fair 

Community College 
Sedalia, MO 

Trident Tech. 
College 

Charleston, SC 

Triton College 
River Grove, IL 

Utah Technical 
College 
Provo, UT 

Walla Walla 
Community College 
Walla Walla, WA 

Washington State 
Community College 
District 17 
Spokane, WA 

Williamsport Area 
Community College 
Williamsport, PA 
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